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“Unpopular Thoughts on Communication” 
“Faithfulness rather than success is the criterion of 


true ministry, and . . . it is a safe assumption that success 
will not follow faithfulness very rapidly in this confused 
and superficial age. . . . Perhaps the chief obstacle in the 
way of effective communication today is the fact that the 
pattern of life of the whole Christian community does 
not embody clearly the nature of the Gospel it professes.” 
These are among the statements made by Daniel Jenkins 
ina chapter in the book, The Protestant Ministry (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1958. $3.00). The 
chapter title is quoted above. The book, which considers 
the Protestant ministry comprehensively and with deep 
insight out of rich experience, has been reviewed earlier 
in these pages, December 6, 1958. The author exercises 
a ministry on two continents; he is a Congregational 
minister in London and teaches one semester a year at 
the University of Chicago. 

The streams of books and articles on communication 
are evidence that effective communication, a matter of 
perennial interest, “raises peculiar problems in our time,” 
writes Dr. Jenkins. The minister cannot understand the 
gospel except in relation to the people he serves, and “‘it 
is his duty to strive to make the word of God available to 
them in terms which genuinely speaks to the their condi- 
tion.” But “nothing is a greater betrayal of the minister’s 
calling than that he should trim his conception of the 
Christian faith to what he imagines his people may be 
prepared to understand and accept.” “It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the decisive virtue of the preacher 
is faithfulness. It is not enough to communicate. It is 
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the word of God which must be communicated.” 

“From the worldly point of view, the Christian gospel 
is not what the advertisers would consider a good propo- 
sition.” The Gospel was “shocking” when first pro- 
claimed ; “it is no less shocking today.” “From the ordi- 
nary human point of view, in fact, preaching is a hopeless 
undertaking. The one thing which makes it possible is 
that God attaches His promise to it.” “The word of God 
breaks into men’s lives as a great disturbance.” 

The parables of Jesus are instances of powerful com- 
munication. “The central message of the Christian faith 
is unique and cannot be illustrated. It breaks into ordi- 
nary experiences and overturns accepted standards of 
value. That is what the parables of Jesus do.” 

The minister “is constantly inviting his hearers to 
share in a new experience, which has its own distinctive 
language. .. .” 

The good pastor is called upon to understand ideas 
current among the people, and to try to comprehend 
changes in values. This is not an easy process. “There 
is a mysterious bush-telegraph in the realm of ideas.” 

“It is the peril of the popular preacher that he succeeds 
in effective communication on too superficial a level and 
then concludes that his work is done.” 

“Nothing is a greater reproach to preaching than the 
timid conservatism and the hidebound prejudice displayed 
by those who have sat under it for many long years.” 

The well-recognized failures of communication cannot 
be traced alone to the deficiencies of ministers and of 
church members; they are perhaps in large part traced 
to the “pattern of life of the whole Christian community.” 

“The whole church and its way of life preaches. Prot- 
estantism can learn a great deal from Catholicism in this 
matter. The pulpit plays an essential part in the Church’s 
proclamation but it is only one part.” 


Communication: A Two-Way Process 


Communication is considered to be “a two-way process,” 
one “that can be understood only in relational terms,” 
writes Seward Hiltner in the book, Preface to Pastoral 
Theology (New York and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 
1958. $4.00). 

“We call communicating a perspective upon all the acts 
and operations of pastor and church because there can be 
no such act or operation in which communication does 
not occur, even though in many situations communicating 
may not be the leading or dominating perspective.” 

When people think of communication, “preaching” is 
at once readily associated with the process. But the ser- 
mon is only one factor. The person of the minister, the 
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character of the congregation, and the relation between 
them, are also involved. ‘“‘Interrelated aspects of the 
function of communicating are learning, realizing, and 
celebrating.’ Communication may be understood as “‘clari- 
fying, making real, and reminding people of the Christian 
gospel... .” 

Ichabod Spence, a Presbyterian clergyman, wrote con- 
cerning his conversations with individuals that the constant 
aim was “simply to cause the truth to be understood, felt 
and received, as the sole and sure guide.”” And this pastor 
who wrote a book, A Pastor's Sketches or ‘Conversations 
with anxious inquirers, respecting the way of salvation” 
(New York, 1851), believed, as Professor Hiltner inter- 
prets, “profoundly that the ultimate agent of communicat- 
ing the gospel is the Holy Spirit.” 

‘Real communication takes place only in a certain kind 
of context or atmosphere,” when people can express their 
“deeper” feelings. And good communication “must touch 
the frame of reference of the person or group to whom 
it is addressed.” Finally, communication is a “two-way 
rather than a one-way process, or else it ceases to exist.” 

The media of mass communication may seem to follow 
the principles just summarized. They may provide folksy 
or elegant atmosphere. “The frame of reference of those 
addressed may indeed be touched.” And as for two-way 
communication they may say: “Write in care of this sta- 
tion.” 

But many other principles are seen at work in some 
forms of mass communication: “Don’t hestitate to make 
the claims extreme as long as they keep the knob on; make 
it ‘corn’ but don’t say so; make the spine tickle through 
showing good fortune or bad; and repeat, repeat, repeat.” 
These methods may sell goods. But what often “goes on 
in these forms of mass communication is not really com- 
munication in our sense at all.” “A free society may well 
tolerate it. The harm will come if we equate statistically 
successful mass communication with the communication 
process in general and unconsciously use it as a pattern 
for communicating the gospel. ... If he who wishes to 
communicate actually has a treasure that he wants to 
share, then he does not need to soup up his claims. . . 
Communicating cannot, then, be a one-way process in 
which our sole job is to find the proper technical means 
to ‘put it across.’ 


Personal Influence in Communication 


“The part played by people in the flow of mass commu- 
nications,” is considered by Elihu Katz and Paul F. Laz- 
arsfeld in the book Personal Influence (Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1955. $6.00). This is a report of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 

Leadership of women in fashion, marketing, movie- 
going and public affairs in Decatur, IIl., was studied, stress- 
ing “the flow of influence from person to person.” 

“What we have found .. . is that different kinds of 
leaders tend to congregate in differing proportions in 
each phase of life-cycles [i.e., the progression from girl- 
hood to marriage, to motherhood, and to “older matron- 
hood”’] on each step of the social status ladder, and among 
groups with varying degrees of gregariousness. In other 
words, different arenas of influence call different assort- 
ments of these three factors into play. Fashion leader- 
ship, for example, is strongly related to life-cycle type 
and gregariousness and somewhat less to social status, 
while leadership in public affairs is related primarily to 
social status and to gregariousness. . . .” 

In three of the four arenas (fashion, marketing, movie- 


going, public affairs) “life-cycle is the most important 
key to opinion leadership.” ‘For movie-going it is the 
only relevant factor. For public affairs, it is least impor. 
tant, but even there it is not irrelevant... . Status, clearly, 
is the least important of the three factors—and that is a 
finding of major interest.” 

“Leadership . . . is not simply a matter of being more 
interested than others; it is a matter of being interested 
when others are interested, too.” 

Are there general leaders? The findings indicate that 
leaders in three arenas are very few. “Each arena, it 
seems, has a corps of leaders of its own.” 

The conclusions may be said to bring considerable 
support to a generalization made by John Stuart Mill in 
his famous work, On Liberty, which is quoted in this 
book: “The mass do not take their opinions from digni- 
taries in Church or State, from ostensible leaders, or from 
books. Their thinking is done for them by men much like 
themselves, addressing them or speaking in their name, 
on the spur of the moment.” 


Mass Communication and Social Action 


There has been “widespread concern with the place of 
mass media in our society,” Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert 
kk. Merton wrote in a chapter, “Mass Communication, 
Popular Taste and Organized Social Action,” in the book 
The Communication of Ideas, edited by Lyman Bryson 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. $3.50). The 
concern “appears to be the product of several social 
trends.” The power groups are interested in “manipulat- 
ing mass publics through propaganda in place of more 
direct means of control.” “The ubiquity of the mass 
media promptly leads many to an almost magical belief 
in their enormous power. ... And it is feared that the 
mass media deliberately cater to . . . vulgarized tastes, 
thus contributing to further deterioration.” 

These sociologists state, however: “It is our tentative 
judgment that the social role played by the very existence 
of the mass media has been commonly overestimated.” 
We know much about the number of hours people keep 
their radios turned on, but little about ‘their net effect 
upon behavior and attitude and outlook.” 

Many factors have operated to reduce working hours, 
to curb child labor. People have much more leisure time 
than in previous years. “For generations, men fought to 
give people more leisure time, and now they spend it 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System rather than with 
Columbia University.” 

The mass media “serve many social functions.” They 
“confer status on public issues, persons, organizations, 
and social movements.” “The mass media may initiate 
organized social action by ‘exposing’ conditions which are 
at variance with public moralities.” The media have also 
had a “narcotic” influence—tending to make the large 
masses of the population “apathetic and inert.” Vast 
supplies of communications “may elicit only a superficial 
concern with the problems of society and this superficial- 
ity often cloaks mass apathy.” 

“In view of the present organization of business owner- 
ship and control of mass media, they have served to cement 
the structure of our society.” Commercials on radio and 
advertisements in newspapers “are, of course, premised 
on a system which has been termed free enterprise.” 
Also, “the world of commerce is primarily concerned 
in the canalizing rather than radically changing basic 
attitudes.” 

“Thus, the very conditions which make for the maxi- 
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mum effectiveness of the mass media of communication 
operate toward the maintenance of the going social and 
cultural structure rather than toward its change.” 


Classic Position on Communication 


“It is not possible to discuss profitable problems in con- 
nection with the communication of ideas merely on the 
technical level since inevitably the question of the mean- 
ing or the significance of that which is communicated 
arises.’ Those words by Whitney J. Oates, professor of 
Greek at Princeton University, are an attempt to frame 
“the classic position with respect to communication.” 
They appear in a paper, “Classic Theories of Communica- 
tion,” published in the book, Communication of Ideas, 
edited by Lyman Bryson (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1948). The contributions in the book were originally 
given in lectures arranged by the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, New York. 

The classic theory, first developed by Plato, which Pro- 
fessor Oates elaborates, “underscores the fact that in- 
escapably the value of truth is raised whenever anybody 
says anything.” 

“What does this classic theory of communication 
amount to .. . when it is applied to the problem in our 
world today ?” Professor Oates’ reply to his own question 
follows: 


“The answer to this question is one which can hardly 
be overemphasized in our situation which has been com- 
plicated by the development of mass media of communi- 
cation, of statistical techniques, of advertising, propa- 
ganda, opinion polls, let alone the advance in the science 
of semantics. In this welter of material, the fact that 
communication involves philosophy, that it is ultimately 
a philosophical enterprise, tends to be forgotten. 


“Plato once and for all in his attack upon the ancient 
sophists demonstrated the complete futility of dealing 
with rhetoric merely as technique, with rhetoric which 
had its only sanction in what an audience might be per- 
suaded to accept as probable, with rhetoric which per- 
mitted its practitioners to boast that they could take any 
side of any argument and overcome the opposition. 

“In contrast, Plato insists that the first question is 
always, ‘Does the utterance correspond to the facts?’ 
After this question has been answered in the affirmative, 
then rhetoric can move on to the secondary problem of 
effective techniques of effective communication. This is 
what Plato means when he says that the communicator 
must be a ‘lover of wisdom,’ a philosopher in the broadest 
sense of the word, one who has some conception of what 
he believes to be truth. All of us in our time will do well 
to listen to him, for in the last analysis, on whatever level 
communication takes place, there is always the queston of 
truth and validity. No concern for techniques will make 
it possible to avoid this question, while in philosophy lies 
the way to the answer.” 


“The Communication of the Christian Faith” 


“The fact of the breakdown of communication, or the 
feeling that it exists, is the main cause of the intense 
discussion developing among Christians on the problem of 
communication,” More fully stated “there is a lack of 
community.” With this recognition one seizes “imme- 
diately on the key problem of the Church, which by its 
nature and divine purpose should be the embodiment of 
true community, as we know by the central place of 
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koinonia in the New Testament as one of the new facts 
in Jesus Christ.” 

Thus writes Hendrick Kraemer in a _ book, title as 
above (Philadelphia, The Westminister Press, 1956. 
$2.50). Dr. Kraemer has been director of the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Churches and visiting 
professor at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

One of the usual explanations of our situation is secu- 
larization, but the secularization of the church is declared 
to be even more serious than the world’s. 

Secularization of the world and of the church “is one 
of the ironic ways of God to call the church back to its 
true nature and calling, to knowing better its legitimate 
pretension to proclaim and assert Christ’s claims of King- 
ship over all realms of life.” “It is a call to Romans 
12: 1-2....” (“Present your bodies as a living sacrifice. 
.. . Do not be conformed to this world; but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewal of your mind .. .” R.S.V.). In 
this passage is found the Biblical “canonical law,” says 
Dr. Kraemer. 

Secularization is “also caused by the great shattering 
of age-old life patterns by the industrial and technical 
revolutions and what followed in its wake.” With urbani- 
zation, the influence of the church “has faded out of the 
lives of millions.” 

“Hosts of church people and entirely unchurched peo- 
ple” now find the Bible unintelligible, and science is the 
arbiter, one of the high gods of a “very polytheistic age.” 
“The great Biblical ideas . . . are utterly alien, and con- 
sequently irrelevant to people whose minds are molded 
and dominated by the conquest of the kingdom of man.” 

There has also been among the people a deeply dis- 
turbing effect of modern Biblical research. Yet modern 
scientific research has given the Church a shock that it 
needed. For the Church forgot “that the Bible teaches 
that Jesus Christ is the Truth ‘for no other foundation 
can anyone lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ’” (I Cor. 3:11 R.S.V.). 


The responses of the churches to the breakdown of 
communication have been “endlessly varied.” The funda- 
mental weaknesses of much evangelization have been dis- 
cussed. Leaders of missions have seen “realistically the 
fact that the Church in the so-called Christian countries 
finds itself practically living in a dechristianized, pagan, 
nihilistic world. . . .” 

Dr. Kraemer adds: “It is my conviction that this ap- 
plies to the United States of America, notwithstanding 
the religious floodtide there at present.” 

In short, “the world . . . verges on chaos.” 

In the words of a French saying, “great ills need great 
remedies.” Communication implies more than verbal 
transmission. The answer thus cannot be simple “but 
must be multiple.” There is currently rejection of many 
methods of evangelism—the characteristic forms of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. But there is also a 
deep search with this result: 

“It is the vision that the Church as the body of Christ, 
as the community of those who gather round Jesus Christ, 
is God's chosen instrument of the apostolate... . It is 
the conviction that the Church in this disintegrating world 
must rethink its whole being, structure, and place in and 
with the world; that the Church must divine the width 
and the depth of what is implied in being a servant to 
everybody and everything, in the name of the suffering 
servant, its Lord Jesus Christ... .” 

“Communication of the Christian message is a complex 
affair in the world of today. There are different levels 
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of communication because there are different kinds of 
people... .” 

_ The Church lives in a secularized mass society but 
behaves “as if it lived in the old stable and parochial 
world.” 

“The problem of communication is not to be solved by 
evangelistic activity or by building a theology of evangel- 
ism. Both are necessary but the first requirement is that 
the church be “influenced by the desire to conform itself 
to its true nature’ (Romans 12:2) “and so become 
transformed.” Preaching, service, fellowship are “the 
essential marks of the church.” But all “require new 
manifestations.” “The essential nature of the church is 
apostolic, because the church is ‘sent.’. . . 

“Sincere self-criticism and self-purge by the Church” 
s “therefore the logical beginning of all efforts to over- 
come the breakdown of communication.” 

_ The Church now “does not affect the world, not even 
its own members as being a true community of disinter- 
ested service.” Only by judgment beginning at the house 
of God (I Peter 4:17) can there come a dynamic power 
“healing the nations.” 

“In this desolate, self-centered, frightened world, a 
Church” can only be “a tangible witness by its being, 
speaking and acting to the reality of Jesus Christ, and 
that is enough.” “The rest can be left to God and to the 
truth of His Word: ‘seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’” 

This is thus an “indirect way, which is an endless task 
and a perpetual revolution.” The word revolution is not 
to be taken in the ordinary social or political sense, but 
rather as “preparedness to be a Church continuously” 
ready to listen to Christ. 

There are also direct ways of communication—‘the 
methods of evangelism.” “The modern mind” confronts 
the church with a variety of interests and aspects. “Com- 
munication between” is a “possible road to communication 
of.” Work among intellectuals to “meet them in an open 
way at their own level” is carried on by many persons. 

Much is made in the churches of language, when com- 
munication is considered. It is often thought that the 
Church suffers “from a pious standard language in the 
pulpit or elsewhere, which agrees only to the taste of a 
minority, and which is annoying to the majority in the 
Church.” 

The Church “cannot say what it likes but what is en- 
trusted to it by God's revelation in Christ, and has to 
witness to the new order of life in Christ as the crises 
of all actual and possible orders of life.” 

_ But “the audience also has its rights. They should be 
enabled to hear the message.” We must always translate 
and transpose. This process requires “imagination and 
flexibility of spirit.” It includes listening to the “neigh- 
bor.” “One of its secrets is directness.”” We should hold, 
concludes Dr. Kraemer, to “the treasure of cardinal 
Biblical and theological concepts and expressions,” and 
not try to exchange this treasure for new terms. 


“The Minister as a Craftsman” 


“The aim of preaching is not the elucidation of a sub- 
ject but the transformation of a person. When we have 
said that we must hurry on to add that all through the 
Christan centuries a most effective instrument in the 
transformation of a person has been the elucidation of a 
subject. The first Christian sermon at Pentecost was 
emphatically the elucidation of the subjects of Hebrew 


history and prophecy. It resulted in the transformation 
of people. Yet the purpose of the preacher is not to 
explain something but to persuade people to think, and 
to act, in a certain way.” 

Thus wrote Halford E. Luccock in the book, Commu. 
nicating the Gospel (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1954. $2.50. The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing at Yale University, 1953). The notes here are from 
the chapter on “The Minister as a Craftsman.” 

In the “conversation with the woman at the well in 
Samaria, a sermon to one person.” Jesus demonstrated 
the difference between explaining a subject and _per- 
suading people. Jesus turned what might have been an 
“academic discussion of history and worship into a per- 
sonal appeal and the conviction of sin.” 

“Our task is to give to doctrine a moving presentation 
which goes beyond exposition into persuasion. The ser- 
mon must be judged operationally by its effect on the 
hearers.” 

-“This means recognition that the sermon itself is 
merely secondary. It is an instrument. James Russell 
Lowell furnishes sure guidance here. He pictures his po- 
etic muse saying to him, 


“The epic of a man rehearse, 
Be something better than thy verse.” 


“If we are not something better than our sermons, we 
are of all professions most miserable, for we are in a 
profession of being... . 

“In the craftsmanship of the preacher first place must 
be given to one of the basic principles of much modern 
architecture, ‘form follows function.’ . . 

“The previous question is always, ‘What is the function 
of this talking?’ ” 

A student preacher was once surprised to find in a 
pulpit a card with a question: “What are you trying to do 
with these people?” “That upset him for he was not 
really trying to do anything. He was just preaching. ... 

“In preaching, as in all creative writing, the thing of 
first importance is not plots but people.” A novelist once 
advised a preacher to stop imagining plots and added: 
““Get out among people. See them, hear them, study 
them.’” “If we do that we will bring scholarship to the 
point of need.” 

“To be ‘a preacher’s preacher’ is a thin prize beside 
‘the common people heard him gladly.’ 

“The resources of the gospel must be brought to the 
existing situation.” In the 14th Chapter of Luke’s Gos- 
pel are records of four separate occasions on which Jesus 
saw a situation and brought His own word to that con- 
dition. When multitudes followed Him He told them of 
the cost: “Whoever does not bear his own cross and 
come after me, cannot be my disciple.” (R.S.V.) 

“It is involvement in life which makes sermons bite 
into the mind and heart. This demands more than 
depending on the false reliances that beckon seductively to 
the herald of the word.” 

Jesus did not rely on labor-saving devices or on tricks, 
but on the “slow process of a sower going forth to sow.” 
Yet we must “give something for the eye as well as for 
the ear.” 


“The Gospel .. . is a gift of the imagination. It bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown. Information is not 
enough. 

“The miracle of creation, of imagination! A pattern 
of the task of clothing an idea, like the old miracle of 
Eden, breathing into its nostrils the breath of life. One 
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word with real magic for the preacher is the word 


‘su ppose.’ ” 

Dean Inge once said in a sermon, “ ‘Suppose Jesus 
were coming to Ellis Island, seeking admission into the 
United States as an immigrant. . . . It could easily be 
proved that he had made many radical statements in his 

“Our Gospel is loaded with a life and death interest 
for people.” 

“There must be a door in our preaching through which 
people will go out to serve... .” 


“We Cannot Sell Religion” 


“We cannot sell religion; we must sow religion,” said 
Ralph W. Sockman, minister of Christ Church (Method- 
ist) in New York, January 12, 1958, as reported in The 
New York Times, January 13, 1958. 

In modern urban society, he observed, there is a tend- 
ency to “live more and more in terms of buying and 
selling.” In this climate ‘Jesus’ life might look like a 
series of bad bargains.” 

“Jesus would have us handle life with the idea of its 
future fertility, rather than for its present utility.” 

“We must think of things not merely in terms of their 
market value, but more in terms of the love which has 
gone into them. It is only this which makes life worth 
living.” 

“God deals in terms of soil and growth, of sowing 
and reaping. We in the city forget that principle. In our 
shift from soil to the city, we tend to get away from 
God’s principles and methods of spiritual culture. 

“We cannot measure the value of prayer and church 
worship by quick returns. . . .” 

“The question ever on our lips is, ‘Does it pay?’ True 
religion cannot be cultivated in these concepts.” 


“Christian Perspective on Mass 
Communication” 


Three comprehensive articles on the theme above 
appear in Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
April, 1958. (Single copies, 25 cents.) The periodical is 
published by the Council for Social Action for the United 
Church of Christ. 

Everett C. Parker, director of the Office of Communi- 
cation, writes that there is available “little critical evalua- 
tion of mass media,” and “the public itself has been 
signally impotent in influencing the content of the mass 
media.” Also, “with rare exceptions, Protestantism . 
has tacitly accepted the industry standards.” The agencies 
of religion have not developed “an aesthetic approach to 
the media. . . .” 

“One step toward a serious consideration of the modern 
communication media would be for the churches to join 
with the most responsible elements in the industry in 
setting minimal aesthetic standards where no adequate 
standards now exist, yet where good citizenship demands 
that they must exist.” 


“Television is the most pervasive, if not the most 
socially powerful, of the mass media,” writes Robert 
Lewis Shayon, TV critic for the Saturday Review, New 
York. It can become the more effective if supplemented 
by local face-to-face discussions among small groups. 
Here the churches have an opportunity. They are “no- 
torious” for their socializing through suppers, etc. “Why 
can’t the logistic genius of the congregations plan group 
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viewing of what’s on TV—be it spectacular, western, 
or anything else—so long as the end is meaningful dis- 
cussion of underlying values ?” 


“The importance of the institutions of mass media is 
evident when we look at them as an interrelated cluster 
of business corporations,” writes Dallas W. Smythe of 
the University of Illinois. “The obligations of mass 
media are neither well-defined nor given the attention 
they deserve.” The general tendency is to “maximize 
profits for the owners of the cultural industry through 
creating desires and then selling something which will 
gratify those desires.” 

“Human institutions, however, have a more funda- 
mental obligation than the cultural industry may acknowl- 
edge.” “The mass media challenge us to find out what 
they are doing to us. In measuring the extent of our 
lack of touch with reality, we will find the necessary cor- 
rective measures. ... The time for facing up to the 
policy issues created by the communications revolution is 
here. Ultimately the question may be whether these tech- 
nologies will be master or servant of the individual and of 
society.” 


“Christianity and Communication” 


The spread of early Christianity is believed to have 
been facilitated by the development of communications, 
writes F, W. Dillistone, Anglican dean of Liverpool, in 
a book, title above (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. $3.00). “Nothing can be of greater concern to 
the Christian evangelist today, therefore, than to deter- 
mine what are the most significant instruments for con- 
veying information to our modern world and what are the 
language-forms which have the widest currency in or- 
dinary speech.” 

Television is of special significance. Not only does 
it provide for access to eve and ear together. “The con- 
tinuity and the variety and the outreach afforded by 
television are such as no single speaker or actor could 
possibly command by the use of individual resources 
alone.” 


“The power of dramatic forms” is also dealt with, “In 
the drama, words and gestures, ideas and actions, are com- 
bined within one comprehensive form which makes its 
appeal to ear and eye.” 


“Experiments are waiting to be made, techniques are 
waiting to be investigated. It is perhaps questionable 
whether television is the best means for communicating 
certain large aspects of Christian truth and certain criti- 
cal proclamations of the Christian gospel.” At the same 
time, there must be no neglect of “any of the established 
means of communication in any age.” 


Psychiatrist on Communication and 
Communion 


“There is a difference between communication and 
communion. Love, unlike hatred, cannot be engineered.” 
Thus writes Karl Stern, a psychiatrist, in an article, 
“Group Psychology and Christian Philosophy,” in The 
Commonweal, a journal of public affairs, literature, and 
the arts, edited by Roman Catholic laymen, New York, 
February 28, 1958. Dr. Stern goes on: 

“You can engineer likes, preferences—this is being 
done in the commercial field every day; you can even 
produce fads, certain mass enthusiasms as they come up 
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and you can support them once they have arisen. But you 
cannot engineer love scientifically. Love is intimately 
associated with the uniqueness and the mystery of the 
individual personality, and the laws which govern the 
polarity of love and hate (although we know a lot about 
them) transcend the domain of our science. With the 
present means of mass communication people can be 
made to hate millions of others, but let us remember that 
God himself exhorts us to love our neighbor, singular. 
The typical deist and rationalist, let us say of the eight- 
eenth century, believed in a love of mankind. However, 
Ivan Karamazov, in attacking Christianity, remarks sar- 
castically to his brother Alyosha, the monk, that it is easy 
to love mankind as an abstract but that it is impossible 
(as he thinks), to love one’s neighbor as a concrete in- 
dividual. 

“Here we come to one of those points at which science 
and wisdom, technology and humanism, have to settle a 
conflict. As we just remarked, with the modern means of 
mass communication the press, radio and television, we 
can create group tensions, opinions and atmospheres, 
favorable and unfavorable. But it seems to me that 
true love comes invariably, sooner or later, to a testing 
point, a proving ground, deep in the heart of the single 
individual person. God, in the language of the Old 
Testament, speaks to us with a still, small voice. He needs 
no amplifier. It is to me no coincidence that during 
this past century, the century of multiplied noise, when 
the technical means of opinion-engineering have been so 
perfected, the great inspirations in the Church have 
come from hidden little souls, especially from contem- 
platives.” 


An Analysis of Mass Movements 


“Certain essential characteristics” of mass movements 
are explored by Eric Hoffer in a paperback book, The 
True Believer (New York, The New American Library, 
1958, 50 cents; a reprint of the title published by Harper 
and Brothers in 1951). He presents “thoughts on the 
nature of mass movements . . . all of them theories.” 
These are put in the form of “suggestions and arguments.” 

“This book concerns itself chiefly with the active, 
revivalist phase of mass movements. This phase is domi- 
nated by the true believer—a man of fanatical faith 
who is ready to sacrifice his life for a holy cause—and 
an attempt 1s made to trace his genesis and outline his 
nature.” 

“The frustrated predominate among the early adherents 
of all mass movements and . . . they usually join of their 
own accord,” Mr. Hoffer writes. “It is assumed: (1) that 
frustration of itself, without any proselytizing prompting 
from the outside, can generate most of the peculiar 
characteristics of the true believer; (2) that an effective 
technique of conversion consists basically in the inculcation 
and fixation of proclivities and responses indigenous to 
the frustrated mind.” 

There are obvious differences between religious mass 
movements and those with other labels, thinks Mr. Hoffer, 
but he concludes that they all “share certain essential 
characteristics which give them a family likeness.” 

“It is necessary for most of us these days to have some 
insight into the motives and responses of the true be- 
liever. . . . The true believer is everywhere on the march, 
and both by converting and antagonizing he is shaping 
the world in his own image. And whether we are to 
line up with him or against him, it is well that we should 
know all we can concerning his nature and potentialities.” 
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What's Happened to Radio? 


“Radio has paid a ruinous price for its survival,” reads 
an editorial note introducing an article, “What Ever 
Happened to Radio?” by Donald P. Costello in The Com- 
monweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., January 9, 
1959. 

Radio has survived from the keen competition with TV, 
largely because the numerous independent stations adopted 
programs of “music and news,” and music frequently 
means “rock and roll.” “But the price radio had to pay 
for this financial health was a turn to almost unrelieved 
insipidity.” 

The disk jockey rules the waves with the “top 40 
tunes.” The disk jockey “spends more time with many 
American wives than do their husbands,” and he also 
ministers to the teenagers. 

Radio is thus no longer “a basic means of communica- 
tion on the national level.” It goes where TV cannot 
go: “in automobiles, to the beach, on the patio, to the 
sinkful of dirty dishes.” It is a “kind of personal com- 
panion droning to one person at a time.” It is often 
“merely tolerated in the background, to save a fidgety 
America from the horrors of silence.” 

Radio’s “public service” (required by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission) is brief and perfunctory. In 
one recent test of 10 Atlanta radio stations, 6 did not pass 
the FCC public service requirements and had their 
licenses revoked. 
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Father La Farge’s Amen 


Rev. John LaFarge’s “life philosophy is one of confi- 
dence expressed in the word, Amen,” and he has written 
his latest book, An American Amen, in “the hope of con- 
veying something of this confidence to others.” (New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1958. $3.75.) The 
book contains reflections which in a way supplement his 
autobiography, The Manner Is Ordinary, reviewed in 
this Service March 26, 1955, a title which gave many 
teviewers the opportunity to say that it was not an ordi- 
nary book. 
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Father LaFarge reflects out of a long life as parish 
priest in rural Maryland, an editor of America for over 
a quarter century, and as a founder of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils. 

“The City and the World” is the title of the section in 
which Father LaFarge reflects on this world as an Amer- 
ican. As a citizen he can “see no nobler aim for any 
person than to strive to bring about a reign of justice and 
law in the world.” 

He introduces his reflections as a priest with the note 
that “there’s always room for conversation where a 
Roman collar is concerned, especially in a big city.” [The 
policemen of New York are becoming confused, Father 
LaFarge, because clergymen of other religious bodies 
are wearing Roman collars, and it is reported that some 
Roman Catholic priests have been seen in Anglican 
collars.—ed. | 

Father LaFarge is also at home in circles intellectual 
and artistic, and in his observations on “The Mind’s 
Pilgrimage” he writes: 

“One of our means for reaching the truth about man 
—as yet only partially explored—is an intelligent use of 
the social sciences.” He thinks that “popular distrust of 
social sciences and social scientists is manifestly un- 

For all modern minds Father LaFarge recommends 
contemplation of and rest in “the Mystery of Redemp- 
tion, the central Event of history. . . .” He says that the 
words of the Magnificat, which he calls “a Jewish song,” 
point up “in their imaginative splendor, the glory of man- 
kind, as seen not in mere generality or abstraction, but in 
the driving reality of man’s generations of existence under 
God.” And he sometimes asks whether Mary’s song of 
praise “might not indeed become a universal hymn of 
and for the human race.” 


Ecumenical Anniversaries 


Recognition was made by the National Council of 
Churches in 1958 of the 50th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the Home Missions Council of North America, 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions. 

In the cornerstone of the new Interchurch Center in 
New York, which in 1959 will house the offices of a num- 
ber of interdenominational and denominational agencies, 
was placed a memorandum on the Federal Council of 
Churches prepared by Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of that Council, 1921-1950. The memorandum 
consisted of a brief sketch of features and activities of 
the Federal Council, with notes to the effect that accounts 
of the founding are found in E. B. Sanford’s Origin 
and History of the Federal Council (1916), and Charles 
S. Macfarland’s Christian Unity in the Making (1948). 

The formation of the Federal Council in 1908, Dr. 
Cavert wrote, “was the first official avowal by a large 
group of churches that they had so much in common, 
by reason of their relation to our Lord, they would come 
together and stay together in a common witness and a 
common service in areas of agreement. It was the clear- 
est evidence which had yet appeared of the rising con- 
cern at the beginning of the 20th century for an effective 
expression of the spiritual unity of the church.” The 
constitution had been drafted in 1905 by the Interchurch 
Conference on Federation and had been ratified in suc- 
ceeding three years “by the highest authority of the mem- 
ber churches.” 

The churches declared officially that their first objective 
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was “to express the fellowship and catholic unity of the 
Christian church.” 


The Federal Council assisted in the organization of 
numerous state and local councils of churches, independ- 
ent of the Council but working in cooperation with it. 


The Federal Council, Dr. Cavert stated, “laid strong 
emphasis on Christian social witness and action,” and 
carried on other wide interests in the chaplaincy in the 
armed services, interdenominational evangelism, the 
relation of religion and health, relief of suffering abroad, 
cooperation between Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the United States, systematic study of various 
issues of common concern, and the encouragement of 
the formation of extensive international agencies, includ- 
ing the World Council of Churches. 

The Federal Council participated in the process where- 
by in 1950 the churches’ national agencies in such as 
Christian education, home missions, foreign missions, were 
merged, along with the Federal Council, in the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

The Council carried on a number of pioneering activi- 
ties. For example the declaration that the churches 
should stand for the right of workers to organize, ‘“al- 
though commonplace today, broke new ground in 1908.” 

Robert T. Handy of Union Theological Seminary wrote 
“a history of cooperative home missions” down to 1950 
in the book We Witness Together (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1957. $4.00) recording that the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Home Missions Council of 
North America, both formed in 1908, were merged in 
1940, and that the Home Missions Council was one of 
the units uniting to form the National Council in 1950. 

“Nineteenth century home missions was strongly de- 
nominational in character,” but recognition of new and 
difficult situations led to cooperation early in the twen- 
tieth century. One of these was the rise of cities “with 
their rapid growth and their puzzling combinations of 
interdependence and depersonalization.” As early as 1903 
Joseph B. Clark declared his belief that “organized home 
missions will not always turn a deaf ear to the bitter cry 
of the city and pass on the other side.” The home mis- 
sions’ agencies had carried on vigorous evangelism while 
following the people moving westward. Then came 
recognition of overchurched rural communities as well as 
needy city areas and consequently there grew the con- 
viction that there was great need of correlation. The tide 
of immigrants and the secular mood of the community at 
large were other factors leading to cooperative home 
missions. 

Early in the twentieth century, however, Protestant 
home missions were affected by “several inner contradic- 
tions” in the churches. On the one hand confidence, or 
optimism, or the belief in progress, was widely manifested. 
On the other hand there were signs that “the trend of the 
— was somewhat unfavorable to Protestant church 
ife.” 

On the one hand Protestantism had been largely “con- 
servative, evangelical and Bible-centered.” On the other, 
the advances of science and critical study of the Bible 
helped to shape “new liberal patterns of theological 
thinking.” 

Many Protestants then engaged in wide crusades on a 
cooperative basis. “In participating in them Protestants 
could to considerable extent sublimate their denomina- 
tional and theological differences and turn their hopes 
against their fears.” 

The formation of the two councils of home missions in 


1908 was, Professor Handy writes, “part of the broader 
trend of evangelical Protestantism.” 


“The Biggest Thing in Middleville” 


The words above are the title of “an 83 frame color 
cartoon filmstrip, with 33% microgroove recording, a 
guide and mimeographed strip,” produced by the National 
Council’s Broadcasting and Film Commission for the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life. The words 
are also the term used by “Homer Livingston” to designate 
his factory. Homer never imagined the anxiety he 
created when he announced one day that the company 
was going into automation. He had acted without taking 
into account the local merchants, the employes’ wives, 
the union, or the church. The film strip indicates ways 
in which an individual in his daily work has opportuni- 
ties for expressing his religion. 


Moravian Prayer Meeting at 2:30 A.M. 


“Two policemen in a prowl car raided the prayer 
watch service in the First Moravian Church at York, 
Pa., about 2:30 A.M. on September 4,” The Moravian, 
Bethlehem, Pa., reports in its issue of October, 1958, 
The ‘service was one of a long series that day. 

The policemen noticed lights, suspected vandalism, and 
on reaching the sanctuary, one of them shouted: “Here 
they are, we’ve got ’em.””. When those assembled informed 
the police that a prayer service was in progress the officers 
of the law at first would not believe the explanation. 

When the minister, Rev. James Gross, invited the 
police to join the prayer circle they “quickly fled,” how- 
ever. 

P.S, The prayer topic at that hour was “Czecho- 
slovakia.” 


National Library Week 


The Religious Publishers Group has suspended publica- 
tion of an annual list of reading for Lent and is assist- 
ing in the promotion of National Library Week, April 
12-18, 1959. The Committee of the Religious Publishers 
Group will, among other things, “encourage laymen to 
build good church (and pastoral) libraries for all ages; 

. encourage laymen to support religious sections of 
community libraries. . . .” 

National Library Week is sponsored by the American 
Library Association, and National Book Committee, Inc., 
with an office at 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The chairman of the Library Week Committee of the 
Religious Publishers Group is Roland E. Burdick 


Ladies From North Dakota 


Twenty-two bright and eager homemakers from North 
Dakota attended a dinner meeting in New York convened 
by the American Association for the United Nations, 
and the fact that there were so many of them “came as 
a shock” to William E. Bohn, editor of The New Leader, 
New York, he reports in that periodical, December 15, 
1958. Who were they? What were they up to? Isn't 
the West isolationist anymore? 

“We belong to the Farmers’ Union,” was an explana- 
tion that they gave to Mr. Bohn’s questions. The group 
chartered a bus for the visit to New York and the United 
Nations. On the way an officer of the Farmers’ Union 
“used a loudspeaker” to read literature of that farm 
organization and of the United Nations. 
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